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A fright to remember 





Photo by Jonah Kessel 


Halloween madness hits St. Michael’s during the Halloween dance, Saturday, Oct. 29 in Tarrant Recreation Center. See photos on Page 5. 


The high price of education 


St. Michael's among most expensive private U.S. colleges 


By Jon Taylor 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s students are among the 
2 percent of students in private colleges 
or universities that are charged more than 
$33,000 in tuition and fees, according to 
a report released by the College Board on 
Oct. 18. 

Tuition at St. Michael’s went up 4.85 
percent in 2005-2006 to a total cost Includ- 


ing fees of $33,330, Vice President of Fi- 
nance Neil Robinson said. 

Average college tuition grew at a rate 
of 5.9 percent nationwide, which is more 
quickly than overall inflation, according to 
the College Board. 

The average tuition at private univer- 
sities and colleges is $21,235, according to 
the report. The national average total cost 
of attending a private university or college, 
including tuition, fees and room and board, 


Car crashes into cemetery 
and fence on College Parkway 


By Orla O’Brien 
News Editor 


The Colchester Police Department is in- 
vestigating a single-car accident that occurred 
around | a.m. Sunday, Oct. 30, on College Park- 
way. The accident happened at the jughandle, 
near the east entrance to the college. 

'- Colchester police received a call at 12:54 
a.m. Sunday that a car had left the road and 
struck fencing on College Parkway. 


A&E 


area. 





Open-mike opportunities 
abound in the Burlington 


be Page 8 


The car, operated by 20-year-old April 
Arnold of Winooski, was traveling west, when 
she lost control of the vehicle on the curve near 
Johnson Avenue. Her vehicle crossed over the 


median, traveled through the eastbound lane,_ 


and stopped in the cemetery. 

Her car damaged the chain link fence and a 
headstone in the cemetery. 

The cause of the accident is under investiga- 
tion by the Colchester Police Department, with 
the assistance of the Essex Police Department. 





is $29,026. 

In Vermont, the average published cost 
of a private university or college has risen 
from $19,920 to $21,220 in a year. 

“Inflation may be higher in the North- 
east based on the price of fuel for heating,” 
Robinson said. “Our real cost may be go- 
ing up faster than the national rate.” 

Dan Couture, associate director of fi- 


See TUITION, Page 2 








Flu shots 
available 


By Lynn Monty 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s Student Health Servic- 
es began offering free flu vaccinations 
on Monday, Oct. 24. Vaccinations are 
free to students and staff. 

Last year, St. Michael’s was unable 
to provide vaccinations. National vac- 
cine supplies became low because influ- 
enza strains change annually, requiring a 
new vaccine be developed every year. 

There there are only a few compa- 
nies in the world that produce these vac- 
cines, said Susan Jacques of Health Ser- 
vices. Annual vaccine production can 
take 10 months. 

This year, Health Services received 
600 flu vaccine doses and urged all high 
risk individuals to get a flu shot. 

“Last year was a relatively mild flu 
season, which was lucky,” Jacques said. 

This might give people a false sense 
of security that could influence their de- 
cision not to get a flu vaccination this 
year, Jacques said. This could prove to 
be fatal for some high risk individuals. 

The Vermont Health Department 
said flu vaccines should be administered 
to high-risk individuals first. Compli- 
cations of the flu can include bacterial 
pneumonia, dehydration and chronic 
medical condition complications or 
worsening, as well as sinus and ear in- 
fections. 

According to the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control and Prevention, the nation- 
al average indicates that up to 20 percent 
of the American population could con- 
tract a flu virus this year. This means, as 
many as one in every five St. Michael’s 
students could get sick. 
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The cemetery was damaged by a car that crashed on Oct. 30 around I a.m. 


SPORTS 


Women’s soccer ends the 
season with a record of 
5-12. 
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SECURITY LOG 





NEws 





Excerpts from the Oct. 21-27, 2005 security reports, 
courtesy of St. Michael’s College Office of Safety and Security 





2:26 a.m. Fire alarm at Hamel Hall 


12:55 p.m. Suspicious person on Campus Rd. 
7:34 p.m. Suspicious person at the Library 
8:36 p.m. Suspicious person at the Quad 


8:37 p.m. Suspicious person at Townhouse 300s 


8:41 p.m. Suspicious person at Tarrant 
9:46 p.m. Alcohol violation at Tarrant 


10:20 p.m. Mischief at McCarthy 


10:28 p.m. Mischief at Tarrant 
10:40 p.m. Alcohol violation at Tarrant 


11:20 p.m. Alcohol violation at Ross 





 Octe 


ober 2 


42:30 a.m. Alcohol oun at Alumni Hall 
12:45 a.m. 911 hangup at Townhouse 200s 
2:42 a.m. Noise complaint at Townhouse 200s 


10:45 p.m. 911 Hangup at Joyce Hall 

11:15 p.m. Alcohol violation at Linnehan Hall 
2:09 a.m. Suspicious person at Hamel Hall 
5:10 p.m. Fire alarm at Cashman Hall 

9:32 p.m. Alcohol violation at Joyce Hall 


Sunday, October 23 

12:05 a.m. Alcohol violation at Lyons Hall 

12:20 a.m. Complaint at Founders Hall 

1:15 a.m. Suspicious person at Ross 

2:32 a.m. 911 Hangup at Canterbury Hall. 

3:09 a.m. Suspicious person on College Parkway 
4:59 a.m. Suspicious person at Townhouse 300s 
1:31 p.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 

5:56 p.m. Power outage at Founders Hall 

6:58 p.m. Suspicious person at Joyce Hall 

11:40 p.m. Alcohol violation at Linnehan Hall 





11:47 a.m. Baier ieee at Ryan Hall 
8:52 p.m. Medical assist at McCarthy Arts Center 
11:35 p.m. Escort/Ride Off-campus 


Tuesday, October 25 

4:45 a.m. Security issue at St. Edmund's Hall 
1:40 p.m. Odor violation at Joyce Hall 

11:24 p.m. Drunkenness at Alumni Hall 


Wednesday, October 26 

7:36 a.m. Alarm at Cashman Hall 

12:11 p.m. Lockout at Alumni Hall 

9:58 p.m. Medical assist at Lyons Hall 

10:24 p.m. Mischief at Senior Hall 

10:34 p.m. Noise complaint at Joyce Hall 
11:10 p.m. Noise complaint at Linnehan Hall 


11:50 p.m. Suspicious person at College 
Parkway 
7:43 a.m. Suspicious person at the Library 


2:54 a.m. Noise complaint at Townhouse 200s 
1:35 p.m. Alarm at Alliot 

8:38 p.m. Electric call at Alumni Hall 

10:41 p.m. Alcohol violation at Alumni Hall 


Cost Base tssbrasts for 2005-2006 


Total cost: $33,330 Total cosh $31 916 


Thursday, October 27 
1:10 a.m. Lockout at Lyons Hall 
10:20 p.m. Drug violation at Ryan Hall 


_| Universities take issue 
+ with amended wiretap law 


By David Graham 


Tuition increased by Tuition increased 
4.85 percent by 5.9 percent 


District of Columbia federal ACE estimates the total 


Two percent of students in private colleges or universities 
are at colleges that charge more than $33,000. 


Data courtesy of the finance office and the College Board 


TUITION: 


Continued from Page 2 


nancial aid at St. Michael’s, said 
that 76 percent of the Class of 
2004 was in some form of loan 
debt.. Students in the Class of 
2004 borrowed an average of 
$19,437 each. Data for the Class 
of 2005 is not available yet. 
“Nationally, loan debt has 
been going up,’ Couture said. 
“We haven’t seen that here as 
much. I’m guessing in four years, 
the loan debt of students at St. Mi- 
chael’s is going to be higher.” 
The rise in tuition has affect- 
ed students and their ability to af- 
ford attending St. Michael’s. 
Sophomore Heather Famico 





Costs rise 


relies on the financial assistance 
of her parents, student loans and 
work-study to pay for tuition. 

“T feel like it’s understand- 
able for tuition costs to go up, 
but I think the college could cut 
costs on other things to keep it 
down, like utilities,” Famico said. 
“All this tuition rise means is just 
more money I'll be in debt for af- 
ter college.” 

Robinson said it is “way too 
early” to speculate on how much 
tuition will rise next year. 

“We'll have a good idea in 
January,” Robinson said. “There 
is a national attention on tuition. 
We're working as hard as we can 
to bring it down.” 


S25 A MONTH 
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Duke University 


A new addition to a 1994 
wiretap law has colleges and 
universities across the nation 
worried, and Duke University is 
no exception. 

The Communications 
Assistance for Law Enforcement 
Act required telephone carriers to 
re-engineer switching systems to 
facilitate surveillance by federal 
agents more than a decade ago. 

But under an order issued in 
August and announced publicly 
in the 

Federal Register two weeks 
ago, the law’s reach will extend 
to allow easier monitoring of 
Internet communications. 


The new rules’ concern 
providers of  facilities-based 
broadband access and _ voice- 


over Internet protocol services, 
including universities, libraries, 
airports, commercial ‘providers 
and cities that provide access. The 
change will take effect Nov. 14 
and will require full compliance 
by spring 2007. 

The American Council 
on Education, a coalition of 
colleges and universities, and 
EDUCAUSE, a group that aims 
to improve higher education 
through technology, have both 
begun exploring the rule change 
and possible legal avenues of 
response. Duke is a member of 
both groups. 

ACE filed an appeal in the 


CHILDCARE 
NEEDED 


3:00-6:30 M-F 


3 Children: 3, 6, 9 years 


Cook and must have 
driver's license. 
+ _ Living space available. 


- 238-9210 





court Monday challenging the 
regulations. The brief described 
the changes as “arbitrary, 
capricious and contrary to law.” 


John Burness, senior 
vice president for public and 
government relations, voiced 


frustration with the change. 

“This seems like a bit of 
overkill,” he said. “At a time when 
government is criticizing higher 
education for raising tuition, this 
is a huge unfunded mandate.” 

Because the specifics of the 
law are not yet clear, it is difficult 
to estimate the potential cost of 
adapting existing systems. 

“There is no consensus. In the 
best case, our current hardware 
will handle all the demands,” 
said Chris Cramer, information 
technology security _ officer 
in the Office of Information 
Technology and an EDUCAUSE 
representative. “In the worst case, 
our hardware will not cover them 
at all.” 


cost to universities and colleges 
nationwide will be $7 billion. 

Cramer said part of the 
problem with interpreting the 
ramifications of the change is that 
it is vaguely worded. ; 

EDUCAUSE _has_—s— beeen 
working to establish what 
precisely the regulation will mean 
in practice, he said, adding that 
OIT may submit comments on the 
legal brief. 

Burness said the University 
prefers the current system 
— requiring court intervention 
to monitor communications — 
instead of the sweeping mandate 
both for financial and invasion of 
privacy concerns. The new rules 
will still require a court order 
prior to surveillance. 

“It feels as though the 
regulation has really snuck up on 
us,” Cramer said. “This is one that 
has every university concerned to 
one degree or another.” 

— U-Wire 
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Editorial 
Emptying pockets 
to attend college 


s the price of attending universities and colleges 

rises nationwide, Congress is looking to cut up to 

$50 billion in total spending, with financial aid 
likely to take a big hit, according to news reports. 

While St. Michael’s costs are increasing at a slower rate 
than those at other private colleges in the nation, it may still © 
be more difficult for students to attend our college in future 
years without the help of financial aid. Students will be even 
more worried about how they will manage to pay for college 
— a factor that might make the difference when it comes to 
choosing St. Michael’s or a more affordable state college. 

Student loan debt has increased yearly at a rate even 
higher than inflation; students leave with more debt, but 
don’t necessarily earn more money at their first jobs out of 
college. 

To fight these financial aid cuts, many colleges are 
holding rallies on campus. Life is difficult for those who rely 
heavily on student loans to get a college education. These 
cuts won’t make life any easier for graduating students, who 
must find good-paying jobs right out of college. 

With tuition rates rising and financial aid being cut, at 
what point will it become too expensive to attend college? 
Sometimes is seems as if we’re already there. 


— Sean Cooley, executive editor 


Corrections 


Men’s Rugby: The Men’s rugby team lost to the Coast Guard- 
Academy, 47-0 on Oct. 22. The score was incorrect in an Oct. 
26 sports article “Rugby séason ends in rout.” The loss also 
did not mark the end of the men’s rugby season. They went 
on to beat UMaine-Farmington on Oct. 29 and will play this 
Saturday at Bryant. 


DEFENDER 32 
STATEMENT 

As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profession- 
ally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students 
in the community. 

The Defender is a designated public forum. Student editors 
make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom of expres- 
sion. We encourage our readers to express their views at any 
time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes 
length. 





OPINION 





pHoTo oF THE WEEK | Leaving fall behind 
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Grounds crew worker Chuck Mobbs cleans up leaves in the Quad on Monday afternoon. 





NCAA runs weak play on field of academics 


Staff Editorial 
Daily Bruin 
UCLA 


The NCAA has long been 
criticized as an organization that 
pays little more than lip service to 
academic success, an image the 
association has made a point of 
fighting in recent months. 

But its most recent proposal 
to get student-athletes to hit the 
books still sounds like little more 
than empty talk. 

On Thursday, the NCAA an- 
nounced a plan to pay colleges up 
to $100,000 if their student-ath- 
letes show significant academic 
improvement and have high grad- 
uation rates. The NCAA, which 
has budgeted $10 million for the 
financial awards, would also give 
money to some colleges that dem- 
onstrate a need to improve stu- 
dent-athlete academic resources. 

This plan is the latest in a 
string of moves engineered by 
the NCAA to combat the percep- 
tion that it doesn’t care about the 
“student” part of student-athlete. 
Arguably its biggest move was 
in March, when the association 
unveiled its Academic Progress 
Rate formula that it said would 
provide a way to track colleges 
where student-athletes were fall- 
ing behind the standards. But the 
formula came under fire from of- 


ficials and groups (including this 
editorial board) for being arbi- 
trary and imbalanced. 

The logic of the most recent 
plan is a head-scratcher. The 
NCAA is arguing that academic 
success should be rewarded with 
money. But the whole mantra of 
higher education is that academic 
success is its own reward. The 
NCAA should clear up which 
message it wants to send not 
just to student-athletes but to all 
members of the university com- 
munity. 

While the NCAA claims 
$100,000 is enough to help strug- 
gling colleges piece together tu- 


‘toring programs, it’s only a drop 


in the bucket for some of the 
big-name Division I athletic pro- 
grams that have scored low in the 
NCAAY’s academic progress rank- 
ing, among them the University 
of Connecticut (the 2005 NCAA 
men’s basketball champions) and 
USC (two-time national title win- 
ners in football). 

The NCAA has implied that 
programs at these universities 
aren’t doing enough to enforce 
high academic standards, but it’s 
hard to picture officials at peren- 
nial national powerhouses taking 
those standards any more serious- 
ly for the likes of $100,000, given 
that their athletic department 
budgets can swell into the tens of 


millions of dollars. 

The plan also doesn’t do 
much to dispel the notion that the 
NCAA’s primary motivation is 
cash. 

Perhaps the most telling sta- 
tistic about this new plan is this: 
The $10 million a year the NCAA 
intends to set aside for colleges 
will come from money the as- 
sociation receives from CBS to 
broadcast the Division I men’s 
basketball tournament, a deal 
worth $6 billion over 11 years, 
which comes out to $545 million 
a year. Put $10 million over $545 
million, and you get a fairly good 
idea of how much the NCAA tru- 
ly cares about academics. 

If scholarly success were re- 
ally as high up on the NCAA’s list 
of priorities as athletic achieve- 
ment, it would give concrete pro- 
posals that hold itself and univer- 
sities accountable for the success 
- or failure - of the student-athlete 
in the classroom. 

Instead, we get window- 
dressing - again. 

— U-Wire 
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CAMPUS 





What has been your most 


embarrassing moment at 
St. Michael’s¢ 


“Getting locked out of Joyce Hall at 
7:30 a.m. in full ’80s ski gear after a 
pretty bad walk of shame.” 


Colin Boyd, ’08 


“Last Halloween | talked my way out of 
going to Act 1. | was dressed as a male 
truck driver and was talking in a hick 
accent.” 


Kelli Macdonald, ’08 


“| was in the shower once and my room- 
mate threw open the shower curtain and 
gave me a helicopter.” 


Jon Carmer, ’09 


“At a hockey dance sophomore year | 
was coming out of the bathroom and 
| tucked my skirt into my underwear. | 
didn’t know | did it until someone told 


me. 





Virginia Thies, ’06 


“| was in the library computer lab and 
my friend sent me a link. | didn’t know 
what it was so | opened it and it was 
porn. | kept clicking on it but | couldn't 
get it off the screen.” 


Vitaliy Bukhtulov, SIS Russia 
“| was a stripper freshman year for 
fourth floor Lyons.” 


Matt Monteiro, ’07 


“| overslept and was late for my own 
presentation.” 


Rachael Warner, '08 


“| fell off of a longboard hard-core in 
front of a lot of people.” 


Erin Millard, 09 











FEATURES 


(Above): First-year Yuna 
Asriyan lies in the grass of 

the Quad during her calendar 
photo shoot. The calendar will 
feature St. Michael’s women in 
locations around campus. 


(Right): Sophomore Megan 
Conway poses for sophomore 
group member Billy Borrelli 
in front of Jeanmarie Hall. 
Business group members are 
photographing the project 
themselves. 
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The women of St. Michael’s 


Business group to produce and sell student model calendar 


By Elizabeth Koelnych 
Staff Writer 


A recent e-mail was sent to 
students recruiting females to 
model for a calendar. 

The e-mail described the cal- 
endar not as a ploy to get women 
into swimsuits, but as a business 


group’s endeavor to create the 


first student photo calendar at St. 
Michael’s. 

Women were asked to re- 
spond by sending a picture of 
themselves, which the group 
would use to select models. 

The calendar, a marketing 
project for professor Paul Olsen’s 
Foundations of Business class, 
will depict female students on 
campus locations, said sophomore 
group member Billy Borrelli. 

Borrelli is working with 
sophomore Gillian Goldman, 
first-year Tierney Carey and ju- 
nior Patrick Wasilunas. 

The group originally planned 
to make two calendars, one of St. 
Michael’s men and one of women. 
Due to time restraints, the group 
decided to make only the female 
calendar. 

The group will photograph 
models in different locations on 
campus, Borrelli said. 

“This isn’t like a sexy calen- 
dar,” Borrelli said. “The models 
are going to wear something that 
someone would wear to class.” 

Olsen said he spoke with the 
students to clarify business and 
college ethics before letting them 
pursue the project. 

“My initial thought was, 


‘Is this going to be tasteful and 
appropriate?” Olsen said. The 
course focuses on business ethics 
and social responsibility, and Ol- 
sen said the students are respon- 
sible enough to make the project 
work. 

“T don’t think it will be any 
different from the admissions 
material, and I’m optimistic they 
will handle it responsibly,” Olsen 
said. 

Jennie Cernosia, director of 
student activities, sent the mass 
e-mail to the student body. She 
said she did not censor the e-mail 
because it was part of a class. 

“Tt was a business class so it 
had already been approved by the 
academic department,” she said, 
“but I checked that out.” 

Goldman said the group se- 
lected models who were interest- 
ed in the project after they’d sent 
in their photos and gotten infor- 
mation about photo shoots. 

Some students changed their 
minds, Goldman said, so the 
models that maintained interest 
were chosen. She said the group 
looked for diversity, both ethni- 
cally and in age. 


“We want a variety of people 


because it will sell more,” Gold- 
man said. “That’s what this proj- 
ect is about, selling the product.” 
Borrelli said the response 
from the e-mail has been strong 
from every class except juniors. 
"First-year Shawna Wood re- 
plied to the e-mail with two pic- 
tures and was chosen as a model. 
“I just thought it would be 
something fun to do,” Wood said. 


“T’d like to be in everybody’s bed- 
room.” ; 

Wood said the group asked 
her if she preferred a location for 
the photo and she chose the bench 
in front of Café Cheray. 

“Tt’s not like they asked for 
body shots,” Wood said. “I don’t 
think the project is sexist.” 

Olsen said business projects 
are only shut down if they con- 
flict with the college’s mission. __ 

A project was once shut down 
for marketing shot glasses and 
putting up posters asking students 
to join the St. Michael’s drinking 
team in first-year dorms. 

The success of the calendar 
ultimately depends on consum- 
ers, Olsen said. 

“The market will respond,” 
he said. “Either people will buy 
it, or they won’t.” 
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FIOROSCOPES 


By Sean Cooley 





LIBRA: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

The best way to find all the stuff 
you lost at the Halloween dance is 
to stop looking. 
reappear soon. 


It will magically 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
Stop referring to Dave Matthews 
as “Dave.” You’re not on a-first- 
name basis 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 19) 
Fill out as many Alliot comment 
cards as possible demanding that 
macaroni and cheese be served 
daily. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 
Get a tattoo of St. Michael’s new 
mascot and win a free subscrip- 
tion to The Defender. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 
2 a.m. is a prime time to practice 
your tennis serve on the campus 
courts. Be a role model to drunken 
passers-by. ‘ 

€ Py feos BS 


“ARIES: (March 21 - April 19) 
Test your relationship with your 
friends. Leave your fly open on 
purpose; whoever doesn’t point it 
out to you is no friend at all. 


TAURUS: (April 20 - May 20) 
You're due for a bikini wax. Even 
though it’s winter, massive body 
hair is always out of season. 


GEMINI: (May 21 - June 20) 
It’s nearly the end of the fall se- 
mester. You need to meet your 
goal of hooking up more, puking 
less, and not combining the two. 


CANCER: (June 21 - July 22) 
Now is the best time to begin your 
modeling career: hand modeling, 
not real modeling. 


LEO: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 

Pay homage to the great Gabe 
Kapler. Write him some fan mail 
while his career still lasts. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 
Be glad that you have your head 
on straight, literally. A crooked 
neck can be a pain in the ass. 
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A Halloween dance of horror 


Students get freaky at the annual celebration 


on the dance floor. 





(Top, above and right): Tarrant Recreation Center came to life Saturday, Oct. 29, during the 
annual Halloween dance. A video display rose above costumed students to show happenings 





Photos by Jonah Kessel 





St. Michael’s gets in step with the Irish 


First-years fulfill passion with the creation of an Irish Step Dancing Club 


By Emilye Pelow 
Staff Writer 


The music of fiddles, accor- 
dions and flutes filtered through 
Cashman Hall on Oct. 24, as 20 
students practiced an Irish jig. 
For the night, Cashman great 
room turned into an Irish step 
dancing studio. 

First-years Erin Brady and 
Julie Griffin-Carty, both experi- 
enced Irish step dancers, began 
the Irish Step Dancing Club this 
semester. Both said they missed 
dancing and wanted to bring it 
back into their lives. 

“We both missed dancing 
with other dancers and it’s a 
good way to stay in shape,” Grif- 
fin-Carty said. 

Interest was apparent from 


‘ the’ club’s* concéption; with’ 32° 


people attending the first meet- 
ing. 

Twenty people attended the 
second meeting. 

“We were hoping there 
would be an interest on campus,” 
Brady said, “but we weren’t ex- 
pecting this many people to be 
excited about learning Irish step 
dancing,.” 

Brady and Griffin-Carty 
will teach participants the com- 
bination of threes, steps that 
have a count of three beats, and 
sevens, steps with seven beats, 
which are the foundation for ev- 
ery dance. The jig, reel, horn- 
pipe and set dances are the four 
main types of dances. 

“Tt sounded like fun,” junior 
Shannon Doherty said. “I’m 


_ Irish and other people in my fam- 


ily know how to Irish step dance 


so I thought this would be a great 
way for me to learn.” 

By the end of the second 
meeting, participants mastered a 
full dance combination. 

“T joined with a friend and 
it has been really fun, especially 
when we put a dance to music,” 
junior Erin Benner said. 

Jennie Cernosia, director 
of student activities, said she is 
impressed by Brady and Griffin- 
Carty. 

“Frin and Julie wanted to 
have fun and practice a dance 
they are passionate about,” Cer- 
nosia said. “It’s great to have 
new clubs start up on campus; it 
makes it very appealing to stu- 
dents and allows them to get in- 
volved in several new activities.” 

_ Both Brady and Griffin- 
Carty. have practiced Irish step 


dance in the past. 

After a viewing of “River- 
dance,” Brady decided to take 
lessons. She has danced com- 
petitively for seven years. 

After seeing Irish dancers in 
Boston, Griffin-Carty decided to 
pursue the dance. She has danced 
competitively for six years. 

Brady and Griffin-Carty 
have attended multiple Feisian- 
nas, an Irish dance competition. 
A competitor must be enrolled 
in a licensed dance school before 
entering the competition. The 
world championships are held in 
Ireland. 

At the end of practice Brady 
and Griffin-Carty stayed to 
dance a little longer. 

“We both really love the 
dance and want to keep it part of 
our lives,” Griffin-Carty said. 
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Modern day revival session 


Southern traveling evangelical group visits Vermont 


By Alyssa Baldino 
Staff Writer 


“If you’re not positive that 
if you died tonight, you would go 
to heaven, I want you to go into 
the back room and get saved!” 
Steve Pettit said to a packed Trin- 
ity Baptist Church in Williston on 
Thursday, Oct. 20. 

In the largest Baptist church 
in the state, men and women 
bowed their heads while young 
children and teenagers followed 
suit listening to Pettit lead prayer. 

Pettit, 49, is leader of a trav- 
eling musical group of recent col- 
lege graduates called The Steve 
Pettit Evangelistic Ministries 
Team. 

“An evangelical is a person 
who believes the Bible is God’s 
word,” said Pettit, who has been 
an Evangelist for more than 20 
years. 

The team performs songs 
featuring lyrics such as, “Trust 
in him, the keeper of your soul.” 
During song breaks team mem- 
bers are asked to talk about their 
relationship with Christ. 

With its trailers parked in 
Williston, Pettit’s team spent the 
week of Oct. 16 performing at 
the Trinity Baptist Church. The 
group also visited a religion class 
at St. Michael’s on Monday, Oct. 
17, and gave an evening concert 
in Alliot Hall on Tuesday. 

Pettit calls himself a “travei- 
ing itinerant minister,’ commut- 
ing with his team to churches 
across the U.S., preaching a literal 
translation of the Bible. The tour 
mainly visits Protestant and Bap- 
tist churches, attracting hundreds 
of Christians and non-Christians 
at every stop. 

After traveling the country 
and overseas, Pettit and his team 
are used to the range of reactions 
to their presentations. Coming to 
a small private Catholic college in 
northern Vermont was no differ- 
ent. 

“I’ve been to countries such 
as Liberia, which are drastically 
different,” Pettit said. “A wide 
range of different types of people 
attend all of our performances 
and sermons.” 











Photos by Jonah Kessel 


The Steve Pettit Evangelistic Ministries Team stops in at the Trinity Baptist Church in Williston to sing songs about Jesus and faith. 


Gatien Gaujac, a junior re- 
ligious studies major and part of 
Campus Ministry, was pleased 
with the performance even though 
he said he did not fully agree with 
the team’s teachings. 

“T thought it was rather im- 
pressive,” said Gaujac, who heard 
the Pettit team sing three spiri- 
tuals reflecting their faith, ac- 
companied by keyboard, cello or 
violin. 

“They’re very skilled, they 
have a lot of practice,’ Gaujac 
said. 

Pettit was born in South Car- 
olina and raised in a Protestant 
Church, but it wasn’t until college 
that he began to understand his 
beliefs. 

“T was not a believer. I was 
born without a-relationship with 
God,” Pettit said. “I became a 
Christian when I was 19. It was 
a dramatic transformation. The 
Bible teaches that we need to be 
born again.” 


First-year Valerie Dillner 
grew up in a born-again Christian 
family in Vermont. 

“T accepted Jesus in my life 
when I was’7 or 8,” said Dillner, 
who attends a weekly praise and 
worship service on campus. 

Dillner said Vermont’s lib- 
eral atmosphere can make being 
open about her faith difficult. 

“Tt’s hard for my family 
sometimes, but we just do our 
own thing,” Dillner said. 

Pettit said evangelism has 
always been in the U.S. and most 
popular in the South. 

“Tt’s a fairly strong move- 


ment and I think it keeps grow- ~ 


ing,” Pettit said. 

He and his team will soon 
be visiting Zaire to perform and 
speak at a church conference to 
help raise awareness of children 
with AIDS. 





Ambassador and artist tell of So 


ek 7 oN 


Photo by Jonah Kessel 
Sally Linder’s work is on display at the McCarthy Arts Center gallery and depicts South African village life: 





Steve Pettit gives a sermon to a packed congregation at the Trinity Bap- 
tist Church on Thursday, Oct. 20. 


By Drew Vetere 
Staff Writer 


Artist Sally Linder painted 
the charred remains of Phila- 
delphia Zoo primates killed in a 
1995 fire. Three years later, she 
buried the paintings in the Afri- 
can jungle. 

“T felt a spiritual connection,” 
Linder said. “Burying the paint- 
ings was a symbolic gesture.” 

Symbolically. returning the 
animals’ souls to their home gave 
Linder a glimpse of the cultures 
of Madagascar and Cameroon. 
Opening her eyes to the disease 
and famine spread throughout the 
coritinent gave ‘her the inspiration 


uth African life 


for her exhibit on display in the 
McCarthy Arts Center gallery 
until Nov. 3. 

Linder’s exhibit, featuring 
South African city and village 
scenes, coincided with the visit 
of Barbara Masekela, the South 
African ambassador to the United 
States, who spoke on Oct. 20 in 
McCarthy Arts Center about the 
rebuilding of South Africa after 
apartheid. 


began in 1948 


gzov- 


Apartheid 


when the white minority 
ernment seized total control, op- 
pressing the majority of South 
Africans. 


Continued on page 7 
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The election of President Nel- 
son Mandela in 1994-ended the 
reign of apartheid and began the 
implementation of a democratic 
government in South Africa. 

Masekela said the amount of 
available houses, classrooms and 
clean water has increased since 
Mandela’s election. 

“It is important for South Af- 
rican and United States govern- 
ments to have a relationship, but 
more important is that people of 
_ both cultures interact and help 
each other,” Masekela said. 

Linder has done just that. 
Since her first trip, she has be- 
come involved with the Earth 
Charter, a group dedicated to ani- 
mal, human and environmental 
rights. 

According the Earth Charter 
Web site, their goal is “to estab- 





lish a sound ethical foundation for 
the emerging global society and 
to help build a sustainable world 
based on respect for nature, uni- 
versal human ri:hts, economic 
justice and a culture of »eace.” 

Linder’s paintings from 
South Africa are images from the 
villages of Diepsloot, Zandspruit 
and Soweto. Spending time with 
her subjects allowed her to learn 
about their struggles. 
_ “We almost can’t do enough,” 
Linder said about the AIDS epi- 
demic. 

HIV kills many in Africa, 


_ and Masekela said South Africa 


has the largest number of patients 
in the world receiving some sort 
of treatment. Despite treating 
61,000 people infected with the 
virus, Masekela said two-thirds 
of all Africans are left untreated. 

“We cannot force people to 


a 
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come forward and get help, but we 
can offer help,” Masekela said. 

Though progress has been 
made, Masekela said South Afri- 
ca has much more to do. Linder’s 
paintings capture the poverty still 
lingering and portray the spirit of 
the South Africans Masekela de- 
scribed. — 

“We wanted to make sure 
people get an appreciation for 
Africa, especially South Africa,’ 
said college President Mare van- 
derHeyden. “We need to wake up 
to realities.” 

Linder’s paintings were a 
supplement to Masekela’s words 
and brought to life the descrip- 
tions of suffering and fortitude of 
the South African people. 

“They are an amazing people 
with so much to offer the world,” 
Linder said. 





Photos by Jonah Kessel 


Sally Linder used sketches and photographs from her trip to South 
Africa to paint these scenes when she returned to Vermont. 














Gorbachev says ‘globalization inevitable’ 
Former Soviet Union president visits Kansas State University for lecture series 


said. “We need that approach 

more today than yesterday.” 
Ryan Robinson, sophomore 

in pre-professional business ad- 


By Adrianne DeWeese 
(Kansas State Collegian) 


Perestroika opened the for- 
mer Soviet Union to economic re- 
forms that are still visible 20 years 
later, said former Soviet Union 
President Mikhail Gorbachev to 
a capacity crowd at Kansas State 
University last week. 

Gorbachev said Soviet Union 
citizens felt there were problems 
facing the country and the world. 

Perestroika’s main theme 
was that the Soviet Union could 
no longer live in poverty when it 
had citizens who were intellectu- 
ally rich. 

“We were a superpower, so 
that was an incentive to start per- 
estroika,” he said. “Our society 
was demanding change and it was 
in the air all the time.” 


Gorbachev said the Soviet 
Union’s productivity was only 
one-third of the Western world’s, 
and its agricultural productivity 
represented one-fifth of that of 
developed countries. 

, “Changes were overdue, and 
attempts for such changes had 
been taken before,” he said. 

Gorbachev, who won the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1990, intro- 
duced perestroika to the Central 
Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in June 
1987. 

Perestroika, which literally 
means “economic restructuring,” 
presented the political foundation 
for economic reforms for the re- 
mainder of the Soviet Union. 

“Sometimes people say I 
gave away the countries of the 
USSR,” Gorbachey said. “I say I 


gave them back to their people.” 

Gorbachev said today’s world 
is changing and people are wor- 
ried about the future. There is a 
free flow of information, and in- 
terdependence and globalization 
are increasing. 

“We should rethink the world 
with these new changes, and the 
solutions are not militaristic,” he 
said, adding that globalization is 
inevitable and objective, but bil- 
lions of people have yet to benefit 
from it. 

“This could mean a lot of 
trouble for the world,” he said. 
“We must give globalization a 
human face and make it direc- 
tional.” — 

Gorbachev recommended the 
United States exercise leadership 
through partnership with other 
nations...’ 


He said Europeans should 
recognize their positive potential 
and not divide the continent into 
“new” and “old” countries. 

“We don’t want the demo- 
cratic transition to fail,” he said. 
“Russia and the Soviet Union’s 
transition to democracy has been 
more painful than originally 
thought.” 

Gorbachev _ said nations 
should work to achieve a world 
that is not based on the position of 
one country, but instead on a view 
that is good for all nations: 

He quoted John F. Kennedy 
by saying “a true peace is one that 
is an effort of many nations, and 
peace is a process and way of ad- 
dressing problems.” 

“We need a political will and 
responsibility that Kennedy men- 
tioned at that time,” Gorbachev 


ministration, said Gorbachev 
spoke of centralized world issues. 

“He expressed that a posi- 
tive world future is achievable if 
we follow similar world perspec- 
tives,” he said. 

June Juarez, Junction City 
resident, who watched the lecture 
from Forum Hall in the Kansas 
State University Student Union, 
liked the humorous tone in Gor- 
bachev’s lecture. 

“TI enjoyed the lecture thor- 
oughly,” Juarez said. “He was 
very informative.” 

—U-Wire 
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Showtime for amateurs 


Artists find local open-mike nights 
to perform their latest works 


By Amy Kingston 
Staff Writer 


You’ve bought the instru- 
ment, learned a few tunes and 
maybe found a couple of kids on 
campus to jam with. Now what? 

For St. Michael’s musicians, 
songwriters and poets, open- 
mike opportunities are available 
in Burlington and possibly on 
campus soon. 


Nectar’s restaurant and club . 


on Main Street in Burlington, 
hosts an open-band night every 
Sunday from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

Alex Chaykin, an employee 
and talent buyer at Nectar’s, said 
its have always hosted open-band 
nights and see no end in sight. 

“Anyone can come. We are 
open to everything,’ Chaykin 
said. “We have recently changed 
them from open-mike nights to 
open-band nights, so we don’t see 
as many non-musical acts any- 
more.” 

Chaykin said the club hears 
mostly bands and solo acousti- 
cal acts and rarely turns anyone 
away. 

“As of right now, there is no 
sort of prize or money involved. 
People just come to entertain,” he 
said. “We are hoping to start up a 
battle of the bands kind of deal in 
the future.” 

Chaykin said sign-up begins 
around 8:30 p.m. on Sundays, but 
acts should arrive earlier for guar- 





Open-mike 


> Nectar’s: 188 Main St., 
Burlington. Open-band night 
every Sunday 9 p.m. to 2 
a.m. 


> Radio Bean: 8 North 
Winooski Ave., Burlington. 
Open-mike night every 
Monday 8 p.m. to midnight. 
“No-guitar open-mike night” 
on the last Monday of every 
month. 


> Manhattan Pizza and 
Pub: 167 Main St., Burl- 
ington. Open-mike night 
Wednesdays from 10 p.m. to 
1a.m. 


> Interested in playing on 
campus? 

Contact Guitar Club presi- 
dent Micah Sanguedolice 
(msanguedolce@smevt.edu) 
or Coffeehouse Committee 
co-chairwoman Rachael 
Horneman (rhorneman@ 
smcvt.edu). 


anteed playing time. 

Radio Bean coffeehouse on 
North Winooski Avenue is anoth- 
er open-mike venue. Server Em- 
ily Casey said Radio Bean hosts 
open-mike nights every Monday 
with sign-up beginning at 7 p.m. 
and the show at 8 p.m. 

“We try to make time for ev- 
eryone to perform,” Casey said. 
“We average about 15 to 20 acts 


at an open mike night.” 

Casey said the coffeehouse 
sees a lot of solo acts, mostly po- 
etry and prose, and dedicates the 
last Monday of every month as a 
“no-guitar open-mike.” 

“Tt’s a great opportunity for 
people to get out there, perform, 
and be heard by the community,” 
Casey said. 

Pat Melvin and Micah 
Sanguedolce, St. Michael’s se- 
niors and Domestic Blend band 
members, said they have played 
at Manhattan Pizza and Pub on 
Main St. in Burlington, which 
hosts an open-mike night every 
Wednesday from 10 p.m. to | 
a.m. 

“T feel that open-mike’s are 
great confidence boosters to peo- 
ple who play them,” Sanguedolce 
said. 

In the past, the Guitar Club 
has held open mike nights on 
campus. Club adviser and senior 
media specialist at Information 
Technology, Rick Leggett said the 
club is on thin ice. 

“J don’t know if the Guitar 
Club will survive,” Leggett said. 
“T don’t know if it’s a lack of in- 
terest, or if people are busy. May- 
be less people are playing guitar 
now.” 

Sanguedolce’ stepped in as 
club president after former presi- 
dent Calen Perkins graduated last 
year. He said he and Melvin are 
the only members of the club. 
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Jonah Salzman of Burlington performs at Radio Bean’s open-mike night 


on Sunday, Oct. 23. 


Leggett said in the past the 
Guitar Club has had 25 to 40 peo- 
ple on its mailing list and 10 to 12 
people would usually show up for 
meetings. 

“Tt was a lot of fun, but also 
a lot of work for Calen,” Leggett 
said. “It’s a student club, I’m the 
adviser. It had to be driven by the 
student’s enthusiasm, and the stu- 
dents planning.” 











St. Michael’s Coffeehouse 
Committee Co-chairwoman Ra- 
chael Horneman said she hopes to 
team up with the Guitar Club to 
hold open mike nights in Eddie’s 
lounge. *~ 

The Coffeehouse Commit- 
tee has not put on any open mike _ 
nights yet, only single band per- 
formances, Horneman said. 


Group effort makes fall production 


St. Michael's drama departmentworks 
together for Mainstage performance 








Photo by Jonah Kessel 


Actors rehearse on the set of “Woyzeck” on Oct. 21. 


By Jessica St. Clair 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s theater depart- 
ment will perform “Woyzeck,” a 
play left unfinished by Georg Bu- 
chner in 1837. The play chronicles 
the mental breakdown of a soldier 
as he endures a series of medical 
experiments, and a promiscuous 
girlfriend. 

But it’s not just the plot that 
might enchant audiences. Prepa- 
ration and a keen use of a tight 
budget make the production pos- 
sible. 

It began last spring with ba- 
sic set design. Then, during the 
first week of this semester, actors 
geared up for rigorous auditions 
and rehearsals. 

Professor John Devlin, sce- 
nic and lighting designer for St. 
Michael’s productions, taught 
students how to use stage equip- 
ment. 

Devlin said he and his stu- 
dents faced many challenges 


If you go 
What: “Woyzeck” 


When: Nov. 2-5 at 7 p.m. 
Where: McCarthy Arts 
Center 


Cost: Free admission 


The production contains 
mature subject matter. 


along the way. 

“Of course we are asked to 
make changes, but flexibility is 
something we strive for,’ Devlin 
said. 

While the scenic and light- 
ing crew was. busy perfecting 
the technical aspects, stage man- 
ager and senior Robyn Zalewski 
worked out kinks in the system. 
Responsible for communication 
between different crew members, 


Zalewski knows every cast mem- 
ber’s schedule and handles issues 
actors or staff may have. 

“If an actor feels unsafe in 
a situation or uncomfortable in 
a costume, they come to me so I 
can work out the details,” Zalews- 
ki said. 

With nine actors and 18 char- 
acters in “Woyzeck,” general di- 
rector and drama professor Peter 
Harrigan has his hands full. 

“I work to pull all the ele- 
ments together so that the play 
runs smoothly,” Harrigan said. 

Harrigan is also in charge 
of costume design. Although the 
theater department has a storage 
area of old costumes, the group 
also works from scratch. 

With a budget of only $7,500 
it takes good planning to make a 
production feasible. 

“Our ideas come from a wide 
variety of sources,’ Harrigan 
said. “Anywhere from catalogues 
to our own imagination.” 
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Rory Doyle hiked the trails of snowy Mount Cook, New Zealand’s tallest mountain. 


On top of the world 


e are exhausted. About 1,800 

meters ago we were fine. It’s 

a different story now. I am in 
shorts climbing through snow on a steep 
slope. We lost the trail about an. hour ago 
and all that surrounds us now is a blanket 
of white. But it isn’t cold snow. The air 
is surprisingly warm. My roommate is 
sinking through the snow behind me and 
doesn’t think he can keep going. 

“Come on man! You can do it! The 
view gets better each 
step!” I yell. 

We had no idea at 
the bottom of the trail 
we'd be climbing through 
snow to get breathtaking 
views of mount Cook, 
New Zealand’s tallest 
mountain. No trail, no 
plans. Just go up. That’s 
the way I like it. See what 
———_———— _ lies ahead. And here, 
feeling like we are on the top of the world, 
we see white and brown mountains for 
miles. Never in a million years did I think 
I would be climbing high in the Southern 
Hemisphere with no civilization in sight. 
The air is crisp. No, it’s crisper than crisp. 
Everything looks untouched. 

We reach an ice-covered rock and 
rest. Rest is essential every few steps. It’s 
not easy going straight up at this altitude. 
We walk funny trying not to sink through 
the snow. The sun is out and it’s spring. 
Mountains are melting. Avalanches are 
frequent on the surrounding mountains. 
We feel out of shape and under-prepared. 
I bend down to eat some snow. I ran out of 
water two hours ago. 

Maybe we should find some old foot- 
prints to see where it’s safe to climb. There 
are none. Is this safe? Should we even be 
here? Of course we should. Look over 
there. The sun is shining on Mount Cook 
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The author enjoying the beautiful view 
from Mount Cook in New Zealand. 


“We had no idea at the bottom 
of the trail we’d be climbing 
through snow to get 
breathtaking views of 
Mount Cook, New Zealand’s 


tallest mountain.” 


like it does for postcards. It’s ethereal. 

I sold everything to get here. It’s all 
gone now, the car, computer, stereo, big- 
screen TV, video games, you name it. I 
even slept on my apartment floor this sum- 
mer because I was too cheap to buy a bed. 
I felt grounded. I’m halfa world away ona 
mountain peak in gorgeous New Zealand 
knowing that I will have none of that to 
return to, but I couldn’t care less. Who re- 
ally needs all that stuff? It’s a miracle that 
I am even here, considering I had never re- 
ally left New England in 20 years. 





Photos by Rory Doyle 


MULTICULTURAL REFLECTIONS 


Turns out we shouldn’t have been 
here. I want to keep going up, but it is 
too exhausting. I’m in shorts. What the 
hell are two inexperienced hikers doing 
alone off the beaten path? If something 
happened, God forbid an avalanche right 
around us, what would we do? What if 
only one of us gets sucked under by the 
thundering snow? 

We stop to breathe, turn around to- 
ward Mount Cook, and look up one last 
time. “This is too dangerous,’ we both 
think. Our legs are jelly, so I just jump. 
Down the slope I slide, shorts and all. No 
snow could be too cold for me to enjoy this 
ride down. 

Imagine it, two lost Americans slid- 
ing down a mountain in prime avalanche 
season. It was stupid, I know. Looking 
back on it, I probably never should have 
jumped and slid down. That could have 
triggered the beginning of the end for us. 
But I just went, thinking I could out-slide 


- any avalanche. 


We get back down to earth and ask at 
the information center about conditions of 
the trail we just hiked. We play it cool, not 
letting the ranger know we had just con- 
quered that mountain. 

“Don’t go there today,” he said. “The 
avalanche threat is high because we’ve had 
a lot of snow and rain lately.” 

It was an amazing ride, and | real- 
ize I’m lucky. But I live for this stuff, 
adrenalin. I can’t say my roommate felt 
the same. 


Contact Rory Doyle at rdoyle@smevt. 
edu 





Reality 
sinks in 


uddenly it is senior year and first 

semester is half over. The regis- 

trar keeps sending me letters and 
paperwork labeled with the dreaded 
“G word”: graduation. It has snowed 
already. Week after week is flying by, 
and I worry that I am not taking full ad- 
vantage of every moment. Last weekend 
was my last Halloween at St. Mike’s, 
when it seems like just weeks ago that 
we tripped our way out of Lyons Hall 
decked out in devil horns and red tank 
tops, everything a blur. 

As I look back on all the 
memories of my first three years of col- 
lege, I have to acknowledge how far I 
have come. How many mistakes I’ve 
made. How much has 
changed. How much 

I have learned. If 
I could do it all again, 
I wouldn’t erase one 
fight, one friendship 
or one bad hook-up. 
I’ve learned that 
you'll never make i 
through life, or col- 
Orla lege, without good 
O’Brien friends. Whether it’s 
your next-door neigh- 
bor freshman year or the girls who com- 
fort you as you babble and cry your way 
through your 21" birthday, experiences 
should be shared with people you love. 
These are the girls who will drag you 
out for $4 hurricanes on a Tuesday night 
even when you feel moody and stressed 
out. Sometimes you don’t need to speak, 
because they have already read your 
mind. They'll hold your hair back when 
you puke. They will make you laugh so 
hard you cry, right in the middle of Al- 
liot. They are the people who will some- 
day be in your wedding and know your 
children. Acquaintances come and go, 
but these chosen few become our fam- 


ily. 
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I’ve learned that it is okay to de- 
mand more from dating relationships. 
Only in college does 3 a.m. to 10 a.m., 
on weekend nights, seem to come close 
to a normal relationship. Relationships 
shouldn’t be a part-time commitment. 
After three-years of dates, and casual 
hook-ups and quasi-relationships, it sud- 
denly seems like we should get serious. 
By now, we have had enough experi- 
ences to at least recognize what we don’t 
want. 

I’ve learned that you can’t avoid 
growing up. As much as we want to 
maintain a worry-free existence in col- 
lege, things are constantly changing. 
Hearts are broken, relationships end, 
people come in and out of our lives. 
Death touches us and our loved ones can 
be taken from us, sometimes when we 
least expect it. 

These are the lessons that will stay 
with me, long after any remnants of sta- 
tistics or media law. Our days in college 
are winding down; I want to make ey- 
ery moment the best I can. A year from 
now, I have no idea where I will be. But 
for right now, there is one thing I know 
for sure: For next eight months, this is 
where I belong; on our bubble of a cam- 
pus gently sheltered from the reality of 
the future, where the weekends start on 
Thursdays and my best friends are never 
farther than the next room. 


Contact Orla O’Brien at oobrien@ 
smevt.edu 
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Debate: What New York Owes 
Vermont. Representing Vermont: 
Frank Bryan, UVM political sci- 
ence professor, and the Hon. John 
Dooley, Vermont Supreme Court. 
Representing New York: John P. 
Kaminski, University of Wiscon- 
sin-Madison history professor, 
and Neil Stout, UVM history pro- 
fessor emeritus. Moderator: H. 
Nicholas Muller III, retired CEO 
of the Frank Lloyd Wright Foun- 
dation, Billings Campus Center 
Theater, UVM. 7:30 p.m. Sug- 
gested donation, $10. 


Drama: SMC stages the disturb- 
ing, unfinished play “Woyzeck” 
by German social radical and 
playwright Georg Buchner, Nov. 
2-5. McCarthy Arts Center. 7 
p.m. Free. For information call 
654-2536. 


Film: “90 Miles” shows how 
moving to a new home changes 
an immigrant family’s relation- 
ships and world outlook. UVM 
John Dewey Lounge, Old Mill 
Building. Noon. Free. Call 656- 
7990 for more information. 


Talk: Explorer and filmmaker 

‘Charles Houston tells the har- 
rowing story of his 1938 and 1953 
attempts to climb the Himalayan 
peak K-2. Fletcher Free Library, 
7 p.m. Free. For information call 
388-4095. 


Iraq update: “The U.S. and the 
Middle East.” UVM _ professor 
Gregory Gause updates audience 
members about recent develop- 
ments in Iraq. South Burlington 
Community Library, 7 p.m. Free. 
For information call 652-7080. 


Electronic Jam: Medeski, Mar- 
tin and Wood at Higher Ground. 
Advance $23, day of show $25. 
Doors open 8 p.m. and show 
starts 9 p.m. 18+ 


Socialize: Indulge yourself, get to 
know international students atthe 
coffee hour in the St. Edmund’s 
Foyer. 3:15 to 4:15 p.m. 


Pregnant single father: Broad- 
way veteran and National Poetry 
Slam champion Mare Bamuthi 
Joseph fuses spoken word, the- 
ater, and dance in the choreo- 
poem “Word Becomes Flesh.” 
Nov. 3-4. The Flynncenter. www. 
flynncenter.org or 652-4500 for 
more information. 


Drama: St. Michael’s production 
of “Woyzeck” by Georg Buchner. 
McCarthy Arts Center. 7 p.m. 
Free. For information call 654- 
2536. 


Poetic Music: Greg Brown at 
Higher Ground. $23 advance, $25 
day of show. Doors open 7 p.m. 
and show starts at 7:30 p.m. for 
All ages. 
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Photo courtesy of Higher Ground 


Jamaican deejay Beenie Man, with 60 No. 1 singles, plays Sunday at Higher Ground. 


Modern rock: OK GO and Maui 
In Ithaca, Showcase Lounge. 
Doors open 7 p.m., show starts 8 
p.m. $10 advance and $12 day of 
show. All ages. 


The “N” Word discussed: Mar- 
tin Luther Society presents “The 
N-Word.” Historical and pop cul- 
ture usage will be discussed by 
professors, students, and the au- 
dience will ask questions. Hoehl 
Presentation Room. 6 p.m. 


The blues: Blues giant Robert 
Cray rocks Higher Ground Ball- 
room. $30 advance, $33 day of 
show. 


Art exhibit: Self-taught Burl- 
ington artist Mikey Welsh’s art 
on display at the Amy E. Tarrant 
Gallery in the Flynn Center, Nov. 
3 through Dec. 31. Opening re- 
ception with the artist will be held 
in the gallery on Friday from 5:30 
to 7:30 p.m., prior to the 8 p.m. 
performance of Mare Bamuthi 
Joseph’s “World Becomes Flesh” 
in the FlynnSpace. 


Comedy: Andrew Kennedy and 
Tom Cotter entertain at the Show- 
case Lounge, Higher Ground. 
Early show doors open 7 p.m. and 
show starts 7:30 p.m. Late show 
doors open 9:30 p.m. and show 
starts 10 p.m. $12 advance, $14 
day of show. 18+ 





Reggae and rap music: Beenie 
Man, The Shocking Vibes Crew 
featuring Patchy, Kirk Davis and 
Silver Cat, Itation Sound. $20 ad- 
vance and $23 day of show. Doors 
open 8 p.m. and show starts 9 p.m. 
Higher Ground. 18+ 


Music: Galactic, Lyrics Born 
storm Higher Ground. $16 ad- 
vance, $18 day of show. Doors 
open 8 p.m. show starts 9 p.m. 
18+ 








African drum 
celebration 


Jeh Kulu’s 11th annual 
West African Dance & 
Drum Festival. 


> WEDNESDAY 

Memorial Auditorium 

9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Educator’s 
Day: Call & Response 


> THURSDAY 

City Hall 

5:30 to 7 p.m. Dance with 
Assane Konte 

7:15 to 8:45 p.m. Dance with 
Alseny Soumah 


> FRIDAY 

Memorial Auditorium 

Noon to 1:30 p.m. Dance 
with Djeneba Sacko 

1:45 p.m. to 3:15 p.m. Drum 
with “Dame” Yacine 

3:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. Dance 
with Assane Konte (Bouga- 
rabou) 

3:30 p.m. 4:30 p.m. Kid’s 
Class with Sidiki Sylla 

City Hall 

5:30 p.m. 7 p.m. Dance with 
Marie Basse Wiles (Sabar) 
5:30 p.m. 7 p.m. Krin Drum 
with Ismael Bangoura 

7:15 p.m. 8:45 p.m. Dance 
with Marietou Camara 

7:15 p.m. to 8:45 p.m. Drum 
with Thiokho Diagne (Sa- 
bar) 


> SATURDAY 

City Hall 

10 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. Dance 
with Sidiki Sylla 

11:45 p.m. to 1:15 p.m. Drum 


with Moussa Traore 


1:30 p.m. to 3 p.m. Dance 
with Demba Sene (Sabar) 
1:30 p.m. to 3 p.m. Drum 
with Ismael Bangoura 

3:15 p.m. to 4:45 p.m. Doun- 
doun Drum with Ali Dia- 
bate” 


-5 p.m. to 6:30 p.m. Dance 


with Marie Basse Wiles (Sa- 
bar) Ks 
8 p.m. Concert by Jeh Kulu 
at City Hall wien i 
10 p.m. African Dance Party 

at Nectar’s Mere 


> SUNDAY 

City Hall 

10 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. Dance 
with Marietou Camara 

11:45 to 1:15 p.m. Drum with 
Mar Gueye (Kutiro) 

1:30 p.m. to 3 p.m. Dance 
with Alseny Soumah 

1:30 p.m. to 3 p.m. Balafon 
Class with Abou Sylla. 

3:15 p.m. to 4:45 p.m. Wom- 
en’s Sangban Drum with 
Marietou Camara 

3:15 p.m. to 4:45 p.m. Ad- 
vanced. Drum with Mo- 
hamed Camara. 

5 p.m. to 6:30 p.m. Dance 
with Djeneba Sacko 


Call 859-2536. 
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Clean Power Vermont holds first press conference 


St. Michael’s students travel to Mo 


By Allen Briggs 
Outdoors Editor 


Sophomore Conor Driscoll 
and first-year Kara MacKeil were 
on their knees setting up 1,400 
multi colored pinwheels in front 
of the Statehouse in Montpelier. 
The pinwheels represent the de- 
sire for wind power in the state. 

On Thursday, Oct. 20, these 
members of Green-Up SMC, the 
environmental club on campus, 
were in the capital for the first 
news conference for Clean Power 
Vermont. Clean Power Vermont 
is an environmental group dedi- 
cated to promoting clean energy 
resources in the state, especially 
wind power. 

Driscoll was chosen to speak 
at the event as a college represen- 
tative about the controversial is- 
sue. 

“T know that my fellow stu- 
dents and Vermonters see the 
current policies, the current way 
of producing energy, and they 
acknowledge that fact that these 
policies and methods are flawed 
and that something needs to be 
done in order to prevent the fu- 
ture destruction of the environ- 
ment and the future depletion of 
our natural resources,” Driscoll 
said in his speech. 

“Clean Power Vermont was 
created six months ago to foster 
and advocate for wind develop- 
ment while promoting the best 
energy choices for a clean energy 
future,” said Rob Roy MacGregor, 
a Clean Power Vermont advisory 
board member and president of 
wind power advocacy group, 
Fairwind Vermont. “Students, 
working Vermonters, retired Ver- 
monters, men and women young 
and old are organizing to work to- 
wards a sustainable energy vision 
and future for Vermont.” 

The controversy surrounding 
the issue of wind power in Ver- 
mont involves the size of the pro- 
posed windmills. 

“Gov. Douglas came out and 
said he wanted wind power, but 
only liked the little windmills,” 
Driscoll said. “It takes 1,400 little 
windmills to have the same out- 
put as one industrial windmill. 
We need all the wind power we 
can get.” 

The pinwheels set up in front 
of Clean Power Vermont’s podi- 
um was a visual representation of 
the difference in output between 
personal and industrial sized 
windmills. 

While personal wind mills 
may be useful to individuals, they 
don’t help Vermont’s citizens 
nearly as much as a larger wind 
mill. 

“T am pleased the governor 





ntpelier to promote wind power 








Photos by Allen Briggs 


Conor Driscoll and Kara MacKeil with their “windmills” in front of the Statehouse in Montpelier. They attended the first news conference for Clean 
Power Vermont, an organization dedicated to the advancement of wind power. 


Driscoll and MacKeil help put 1,400 








Palin 


pinwheels in the ground on the Statehouse lawn. Gov. Jim Do 








ean | 


glas 


approves wind power but only wants small, personal-sized windmills. It takes 1,400 small windmills to 
generate the same amount of energy as a large, industrial sized windmill. 


recently provided clarity on what 
he considers ‘Vermont Scale’ 
single turbine wind generator for 
individual homes or businesses,” 
said Lawrence Mott, founder of 
a new company, Earth Turbines. 
“However, while these turbines 
are great for those who can afford 
them, they do little to-help out 
most Vermonters.” 

Wind power in Vermont is 
not nearly a new idea. The first 
utility scale wind turbine was set 


up in the 1940s. Enertech, a wind 
turbine manufacturer, was started 
in Vermont in the 1970s. 

“Vermont has always been 
on the cutting edge of progress 
socially and this is no different,” 
Driscoll said. 

Clean Power Vermont wants 
to continue this tradition in the 
future, developing more wind 
power opportunities and depend- 
ing less on foreign oil. 

“Tt (oil) is not a very clean 


source,” MacKeil said. “Wind 
power is environmentally friend- 
ly, clean and just better than oil all 
around. It will cut down on our 
dependence on foreign oil.” 

Many agree that college stu- 
dents have the power to make 
change. 

“The push for clean energy 
and change always comes from 
the college level,’ Driscoll said. 
“This movement is no different 
and is still going on.” 


Tyler Edgar, a field associate 
for Clean Power Vermont agrees. 

“Just because you are a col- 
lege student doesn’t mean you 
have nothing to say,” Edgar said. 
“For me, college students are the 
next generation.” 

Moriah Helms, a sophomore 
at Middlebury College, was the 
other college representative that 
spoke at the event. 

“As Vermonters, we want our 
state to be cleaner and we know 
that wind power is the way to ac- 
complish this objective,’ Helms 
said. “Moreover, we don’t just 
have a desire for wind power; we 
have a responsibility to invest in 
renewable energy.” 

Helms feels that student 
should get involved in environ- 
mental groups and try to get their 
schools to be more conscious of 
environmental issues. 

“T thought it went pretvy 
well,’ Driscoll said of the press 
conference. “It did what it was 
supposed to do. It got recognition 
for the new group, Clean Power 
Vermont and it got St. Michael’s 
College on the map of colleges 
working towards clean energy 
and sustainability.” 











Activate your Smuggs pass 


Ready for another great ski season at What: Smugglers’ Notch ski -pass activa- 
Smuggs? Don’t wait. Get your season's 
pass soon. The snow has already falien 


and the lifts will be running in less than a 


month. 


tion ; 
Dates: Nov. 7-9 
Time: 10 a.m.- 2 p.m. 


Where: Knight card office 


Cost: $25 
Info: www.smuggs.com 





Spend any time outdoors? Be prepared 
for medical situations that may arise. 
Spend two days iearning about valu- 
| able wilderness first aid skills. 


Wilderness first aid 


What: SOLO wilderness first aid cert 
fication 

Dates: Nov. 12-13 

Where: Sign up in the Wilderness of- 


fice, Alliot Hall 
Cost: $80 for students 
Info: http://soloschools.com/wfa.htm! 
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Photos courtesy of Kate Parhiala 


Junior Kate Parhiala competes in the UVM ECCC championship at Sleepy Hollow in Huntington. Parhiala 
finished third in the women’s A class short track. 


Cycling club winds down 


season of competition 
Riders compete in the UVM ECCC Championship 


By Chelle Soper 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s Cycling Club 
competed in the University of 
Vermont Eastern Collegiate Cy- 
cling Conference (ECCC) at 
Sleepy Hollow.in Huntington. 
Oct. 22-23. 

The riders competed in four 
mountain bike races: cross coun- 
try, short track, dual slalom and 
downhill. Nine members and 
alumni competed, making it the 
biggest turnout of the year, junior 
Kate Parhiala said. “A lot of new 
people came out to race.” 

A national competitor and 
the Cycling Club’s vice president, 
Parhiala came in second in the 
dual slalom mountain biking race. 
She also competed in the cross 
country race and short track. 

The weather for the first day 
was decent, she said, but Sunday 
turned messy with New England’s 
15th day of rain in three weeks. 

“Tt was really muddy,” Parhi- 
ala said, “and kind of slow.” 


Get your jib on 


Skiers and boarders lined 

up on Thursday, Oct. 27, at 

the Rightside Productions- 
sponsored jibfest in the 300’s 
field. Participants dropped in 
off an ambulance an jibbed on 
a box. Senior Jay Charest (right) 
won in the best snowboard trick 


competition. 


For more information about 
Rightside Productions and the 
jibfest, check out next week’s 


Defender. 


“The conditions were far 
from ideal, but the competition 
was fierce,’ said Mike Hayes, 
president of the cycling club. 
“We hope that we again won the 
Eastern Cycling Conference Di- 
vision II Championships after the 
results are posted.” 

“In mountain biking, you 
will race in anything,” said An- 
gela Irvine, the club’s faculty ad- 
viser and coach. 

The club typically finishes 
third in the ECCC every year and 
wins in Division 2, Irvine said. “I 
wouldn’t be surprised if they won 
again,” she said. 

The Cycling Club is a stu- 
dent-run organization, created 
more than seven years ago. It con- 
sists of 33 bikers of all levels. 

Through the years, the bik- 
ers have “grown and evolved into 
a well-organized group,” Irvine 
said. “Students worked really 
hard in doing that.” 

St. Michael’s cycling is not 
an NCAA sport. Instead, it falls 
under USA Cycling, the govern- 


Photo by Emily Heffernan 


ing body for collegiate cycling, al- 
lowing riders to race only against 
competitors at their own level of 
ability. 

“The best thing about this 
club, and biking in general, is 
it’s something you can start in 
college,” Parhiala said. “In other 
sports you have to have a solid 
background. Here, you can just 
get a bike and join.” 

St. Michael’s riders compete 
in the ECCC against schools from 
Pennsylvania to Western New 
York and Vermont, Irvine said. 

In the fall, they compete in 
mountain bike. races. Road races 
are held in the spring. 

Club members cycling ex- 
perience range from beginner to 
expert. Parhiala, Hayes and first- 
year Dan Hock race in category 
A, the highest level, and went 
to nationals Oct. 28-30 at Seven 
Springs, a ski resort in Pennsyl- 
vania. They will race against cy- 
cling teams from across the coun- 
try. 

The club is sponsored by Iron 





Horse bike company. Iron Horse 
allows members to buy high-per- 
formance bikes for discounted 
prices. The team also has great re- 
lationships with other bike shops 
in the area, Irvine said. 

The club isn’t just about com- 
petitions. The club is for anyone 


First-year Dan Hock finished third in the class A short track race. 





who wants to ride and have fun, 
Irvine said. Parhiala and Hayes 
are working hard to accommo- 
date recreational group rides. 

They enjoy riding on the re- 
cently reconstructed trails across 
from Vermont 15. 
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Occupation: 
Lifesaver 


Stowe Mountain Rescue team goes where ambulance can’t 


By Chris Marzi 
Staff Writer 


Imagine you're skiing the 
backcountry of Mount Mansfield 
with your friends. You take a 
terrible spill and are knocked un- 
conscious. Luckily, one of your 
friends has a cell phone to dial 
911 so the Stowe Mountain Res- 
cue team can save the day, assist- 
ing in a mountain rescue. 

Stowe Mountain Rescue is a 
volunteer group that specializes 
in outdoor rescues involving ice 
climbing, backcountry skiing, 
snowmobiling, swift water res- 
cues and searches according to 
team member Doug Veliko, an 
experienced ice climber. 

In any situation where an am- 
bulance can’t drive to the scene of 
an accident, the Stowe Mountain 
Rescue team is called to get the 
victim to the ambulance, team di- 
rector Neil Van Dyke said. 

They assist in rescues 
throughout the region. They re- 
cently assisted in water rescues 
in Keene, N.H. during recent 
flooding. 

The team is first responder 
service licensed by the Depart- 
ment of Health. Everyone on the 
team has either his emergency 
medical training basic, or his 
emergency medical training in- 
termediate. Most all team mem- 
bers get this medical training out- 
side the unit. 

Marc Couper, the newest 
member of the team, explained 
the importance of his training 
by comparing a person having a 
heart attack in his living room to 
a person having a heart attack on 





Photo courtesy of Stowe Mountain Rescue 





Members of Stowe Mountain Rescue lower a litter down an ice face at a 


training exercise in February. 


top of a mountain. It is easy for 
EMT?’s to go up a flight of stairs, 
but not everyone is capable of 
climbing a mountain to treat a 
person, Couper said. 

In order to be prepared for 
any situation, the team does a va- 
riety of exercises twice a month, 
all year round. It is a requirement 
that all members attend at least 
half of these exercises, according 
to Van Dyke. 

Many of these exercises in- 
volve stabilizing the victim on 
a litter, or a stretcher, equipped 
with ropes and pulleys used both 
to secure the victim to the lit- 
ter and to guide the litter across 
difficult terrain, such as a steep 
slope. 
avalanche training, ice rescue 
training, swift water rescue train- 
ing, advanced search and rescues, 
and helicopter rescue training. 

The team was founded in 
1980 and originally consisted of 
6 people. Since then, the team 


Other exercises include — 


has doubled in size. Van Dyke 
and Ed Stewart are the only two 
from the original team. People 
usually approach express interest 
and come sign up. 

“We don’t usually go out to 
recruit people,’ Van Dyke ex- 
plained when it comes to joining 
the team. 

For the first 10 years of the 
program, all members were re- 
quired to be part of the Stowe 
Fire Department, Police Depart- 
ment or ambulance service. The 
program was under review by 
these three departments for the 
first 10 years of existence. 

Since then, the Mountain 
Rescue team has been indepen- 
dent of the other departments, but 
still works together with them in 
many rescue situations, as well as 
with Dartmouth-Hitchcock Ad- 
vanced Response Team, and the 
National Guard, both of which 
can provide helicopter support. 


Wet weather puts a 
damper on outdoor fun 


By Carl Lawrence 
Staff Writer 


The leaves fall to the ground 
in shades of orange, red and 
brown. The sky no longer re- 
sembles the reflection of the blue 
ocean. It has been replaced by 
the gloomy cover of dark rain 
clouds. 

Weather has an effect on the 
outdoor activities students can 
participate in, limiting their op- 
portunities. 

“We live and die by the 
weather,” said Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Wilderness Program 
Mark Oldmixon. “We continue 
to plan in hope of a break in the 
weather.” 

Several wilderness program 
trips have been cancelled due to 
the lack of student participation 
because of the weather condi- 
tions. “We have to take it as it 
comes,” Oldmixon said. 

On Columbus Day week- 
end, the Wilderness Program 
scheduled a sea kayaking trip 
that went as planned despite the 
challenge the weather presented. 
According to Oldmixon it pro- 
vided the group with different 
experiences that would not nor- 
mally be afforded to them. 

The wet weather has had an 
affect on outdoor activities from 
rock climbing to hiking. 

“T am missing out on climb- 
ing days because of rain,” ju- 
nior Ian Guertin said. “I have to 
change days when I go out and 
climb, I can’t go when I want.” 

Guertin runs the indoor 
climbing wall at the Tarrant Rec- 
reation Center on Mondays, pro- 
viding students with an alterna- 
tive to outdoor activities. 

Activities like whitewater 
rafting and ice climbing provide 
an opportunity for those who 
are willing to brace the harsh 
weather to participate in outdoor 
activities. These activities are 


A dream come true ... October 


By Allen Briggs 
Outdoors Editor 


s I put my climbing skins 
on my skis on Saturday 
in the Stowe parking lot, 


I thought, ‘Is this October?’ The 
mountain looked no different 
than it does midwinter. 

After nearly 2 feet of snow 
midweek, rumors of knee-deep, 
light powder covering the trails 
were enough to get me up early on 
a weekend to earn my turns. 

I arrived at the mountain 
around 10 a.m., with a bacon, egg 
and cheese breakfast sandwich 
still settling in my stomach. Sev- 
eral other people were there with 
the same idea. After a bit of chit- 
chat, I was ready to ski. Only a 
2,000-foot vertical trek lay before 
me. 

Looking up the hill, I deter- 
mined I would go up Nosedive to 
the top of the quad. ’ 


COLUMN 


I followed the skin track that 
weaved its way up the hill. The 
snow at the bottom was a bit heavy 
but deeper than I expected. 

I periodically probed the 
snow with my pole checking the 
depth. There was about 4 inches 
of light snow on top of maybe 18 
of more dense snow. The higher I 
got, the deeper the snow. 

I became giddy when I real- 
ized I was on snow so early in the 
year. 

As guys twice my age passed 
me on the way up, I was reminded 
that I was not in the best shape. 

Gaining elevation fast, | 
quickly shed layers until I was in 
a T-shirt. 

At 11:30 a.m., I reached the 
top of the quad, the same time 
many hung-over students were 
probably just getting out of bed 


for a mediocre Alliot brunch. 

With what seemed like a 
month of rain we’ve had, I felt 
privileged to even see the sun, let 
alone stand on Mount Mansfield 
and look out onto the snow-cov- 
ered peaks. 

I talked to a mid-90s gradu- 
ate from St. Mike’s who was en- 
vious of the freedom I have as a 
college student. He was stuck in 
a 9-to-5 and ditched out on plans 
with his girlfriend to come to the 
mountain. At least he had his pri- 
orities straight. After some talk of 
trail options, I was ready to ski. 

I was all alone on the biggest 
mountain in Vermont with the 
choice of any trail on the moun- 
tain to ski. No ropes or patrollers 
were blocking me from skiing. 
Anything was fair game. 

After a quick snack of ca- 
shews, I was off. The first tele- 
turns of the year down the top of 


Nosedive reminded. me’that I was” 


It was classic Stowe 
skiing, minus the 
crowds, snobs and 

exorbitant price. 


a bit rusty. 

I chose to ski Bypass, one 
of my favorite trails. Only two 
or three tracks led to the trail. 
The normally side-stepped and 
rocky section to skiers right was 
surprisingly filled with snow. As 
I lunged down the chute, the fa- 
miliar sound of p-tex on rock was 
nowhere to be found. 

As the trail opened up, it was 
evident the snow conditions were 
great for any month. 

Jetting over to Nosedive al- 
lowed me to make big, sweeping 
telemark turns. The conditions 
were similar to those found only 


“during the first hour after the lift 


Wicked weather 


This October was one of 

the wettest on record. The 
weather put a damper on 
many outdoor activities. 
However, late-October snow 
allowed an early start to the 
ski season. Mount Washing- © 
ton, N.H., set a record for 
the most snow in.a 24-hour 
period in October at 25.5 
inches. 


> Total Precipitation: 6.24 
inches 


» Departure from average: 
+3.24 


Days with measurable 
precipitation: 19 


> Most precipitation in 24- 
hour period: 1.55 inches on 
Oct. 7-8 


geared towards the more experi- 
enced, since these environments 
do not provide the best learning 
atmosphere for beginners. 

The harsh weather doesn’t 
only influence wilderness activi- 
ties. In general students are af- 
fected by the change in weather. 

Weather can affects man- 
nerisms and personality, junior 
E.J. Wright said. “It influences 
my motivation to do work and 
attend classes in some respects.” 

“In the winter, my out-of- 
door activities are suppressed,” 
senior Lindsay Menia said. “I 
tend to watch movies more.” 

Despite the increase in rain, 
some positives are found. 

“The poor weather provides 
more time to get work done,” 
Wright said. 

In whatever way students 
decide to occupy their free time 
during the continuing wet weath- 
er, One question continues to be 
on everyone’s mind: “When is 
the sun coming back out?” 


] ee 
opens on a powder day. 

There were few tracks other 
than my own. It was classic Stowe 
skiing, minus the crowds, snobs 
and exorbitant price. 

The snow on the top third of 
the mountain was great. Light and 
deep. Just the way I like it. Turns 
were effortless and easy. The sun 
warmed up the snow on the lower 
mountain. The lower snow re- 
sembled mashed potatoes. Mak- 
ing turns was a struggle. 

I was beat after one lap up 
and down. All in all, not a bad ski 
day for October. 

Driving back through the 
town of Stowe, the snow dimin- 
ished in the lower elevations. 

I passed people running, bik- 
ing and even golfing, seemingly 
oblivious to the winter environ- 
ment just up the road. “Suckers,” 
I thought. They can’t say they had 
a powder day in October. 
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Women’s soccer fails to make playoffs for third straight year 


By Andrea Gosselin 
Staff Writer 


The fall sports season saw women’s soccer coach 
Marcel Choquette become the winningest coach in the 
program. However, the seven-year coach lost the most 
games of his tenure in 2005 as the team finished 5-12. 

“Tf you look at our record, it looks like we suck,” soph- 
omore goalie Gillian Goldman said. “But if you look at 
our statistics you can see that most of our goals have been 
in the last five minutes of the game. Sometimes we get the 
bad end of the straw. I feel like all our players have good 
individual skills, we just lack the ability to come together 
and work as a team.” 

Seven of the 12 losses were decided by one goal, in- 
cluding two double-overtime contests. Five of those games 
were lost in the final seven minutes. 

“We need to compete and we need to close a few of 
these deals,’ Choquette said. 

While the entire team played strong defense, it lacked 
the “offensive punch” necessary to win games, Choquette 
said. 

Although the team scored 21 goals during the season, 
six came in a 6-0 shutout against Georgian Court. The 
team failed to score goals in seven games. 

“We had a hard time putting the ball in the back of 
the net,’ sophomore Kelly Boulter said. “We were very 
unlucky, we didn’t get the bounces.” 

Out of the 15 NE-10 teams, St. Michael’s ranks in the 
bottom three for shots taken, points, overall goals in a sea- 
son, goals per game, overall assists in a season, assists per 
game and shutouts. For the third consecutive season the 
team failed to make the playoffs. 

“Not making the NE-10 tournament was really frus- 
trating and disappointing, but hopefully next year we’ll 
-have better luck and higher spirits,’ Goldman said. 

Choquette said he feels good about what’s here. 

“We feel really good about what’s ahead of us,” he 
said. 

He hopes to recruit three or four strong players to add 
to next year’s roster. 

Choquette may have to replace more than just seniors 
Judy Cronin and Kaylin Williamson. ‘Several players ex- 
pressed concern over the number of players who either quit 
midyear or did not return after their first-year or sopho- 
more season. This year’s junior class started with eight 
players, and only Charlotte Dzerkacz remains. 

“When I went to go play I would dread going to prac- 
tice,’ junior Megan Rule said. “The environment just 
wasn’t fun. It just wasn’t a good time.” 

Rule left the team to focus on lacrosse, a sport she 





: Photos by Jonah Kessel 
Senior Kaylin Williamson kicks the ball upfield. 
enjoyed more. While the players worked just as hard, they 
would win and have fun, she said. 

Goldman said she thinks the team will keep improv- 
ing. 

“Tt’s just we keep losing players so the biggest class is 
always the freshmen,” she said. 

Choquette disagreed with his players’ concerns. 


Golf team turns to pysch professor for help 





; First-year Kelley Ruch tries to elude Amy Pawlishen on 








Sept. 27. Ruch had one assist in the game. St. Michael’s 
won 3-1. 


“T have no disappointment with the attrition whatso- 
ever,’ Choquette said. 

He said the departed players left under “mutual 
agreement” during a wave of “changes that needed to be 
made.” 

Choquette will graduate only two players from this 
year’s team, seniors Cronin and Williamson. Despite the 
losing season, he is looking forward to next year. 

The two seniors played in their final game on Oct. 26, 
a 5-0 loss to UMass-Lowell. 

“They’re both very unique players,’ Dzerkacz said. 
“Judy always added a level of competitiveness and Kaylin 
was always there for emotional support.” 

Only sophomores and first-years will be present when 
the team regroups for spring practices and scrimmages. 
Dzerkacz, the only returning senior on next year’s squad, 
will be studying in Spain. She said she hopes the team 
sticks together during the off-season training. — 

“Hopefully, everyone will have fun and rediscover 
their passion for soccer, which we lost due to such a disap- 
pointing season,” Dzerkacz said. 


FIELD HOCKEY: 
Slow start hurts 


By Nick Martin 
Staff Writer 


“Golf is a game that is played on 
a five-inch course,” golf legend Bobby 
Jones once said, “the distance between 
your ears.” 

Learning to manage the mental as 
well as the physical challenge of golf is 
something every player must do. Golf 
demands tremendous concentration 
with every swing. 

After a disappointing round in the 
September NE-10 golf tournament, one 
team member had difficulty refocusing 
his game. The following week, coach 
Chris Davidson addressed this concern 
with the help of associate professor of 
psychology Dave Landers. The solu- 
tion was what Davidson called a “men- 
tal toughness practice.” 

“By college you might need to 
tweak your swing a little,” Davidson 
said, “but the biggest challenge in com- 
petition is being able to focus.” 

Landers talked to the team about 
the importance of mental toughness 
and how it affects individual perfor- 
mance. Player’s can be talented and 
have a great knowledge of the game, 
but they are not going to perform well 
if they are not focused, Landers said. 

“When you step up to hit the ball,” 
Landers said, “you start thinking about 
how far is it going to go, and how peo- 
ple are going to think about you.” 


This emotional stress can lead to 
subconscious physical consequences. 

“You may physically tighten up 
your muscles,” Landers said. “If you 
tighten up your muscles it is going to 
affect your golf swing.” 

In the team’s second mental tough- 
ness practice, Landers showed how re- 
laxation and breathing techniques can 
be used to overcome the pressure of a 
situation. 


Sports psychology is not new to ° 


Landers. He regularly assists the St. 
Michael’s men’s and women’s swim 
teams with mental preparation. He has 
also spoken to the women’s basketball 
team. =. 

“Tnitially I was a little skeptical,” 
Jon Goguen said, “but I tried it out 
in the next couple tournaments and I 
found it worked very well.” 

Davidson agreed that the tech- 
niques seemed to help the team. In one 
instance, a player who did poorly in the 
first of two matches used the advice to 
significantly improve his score the next 
day, Davidson said. 

Another component to a solid men- 
tal game is pre-match preparation. On 
game-day the team eats breakfast to- 
gether and warms up together, David- 
son said. This pre-match routine can 
provide players with a solid base to be- 
gin the competition. 

. “We have a lot of kids on the team 


that are really talented golfers,” senior 
Jeff Vickers said, “but tournament golf 
is a completely different situation as far 
as the mental aspect goes.” ; 

Many professional athletes, includ- 
ing golfers on the PGA tour, have per- 
sonal sports psychologists. Learning 
how to relax in a high-pressure situa- 
tion is what makes a good player a great 
player. Lessons in relaxation and focus 
used on the golf course can just as eas- 
ily be applied to other situations. 

“Tt seems like an abstract thing, but 
I think a lot of people can relate to it and 
put it to use in everyday life,’ Vickers 
said. 

Davidson says he plans to continue 
the mental exercises next year with the 
hope that it will improve the team’s re- 
sults. 

This year, the golf team’s perfor- 
mance could be categorized as average. 
The team consistently placed in the 
middle of tournaments, improving on 
last year’s substandard results. 

“This year we got some very good 
first-years,’ Davidson said, “and some 
key returning players stepped up.” 

Davidson said one team goal is 
ranking in the top third of tournament 
results next year. 

“If we really want get into that up- 
per third we have to focus on the mental 
preparation,” Davidson said. 


team in playoffs 


Continued from Page 16 


speech and it made the team more confident 
coming out in the second half, junior Lindsay 
Harrison said. . 

“If you take away the first half, it was a 2-2 
game,” Harrison said. “Everyone played with a 
lot of heart.” 

The team finished 10-9 overall and 10-6 in 
the NE-10. The Knights succeeded in making it 
to the tournament, a goal from the beginning. 

Hesler said the team had a difficult sched- 
ule, playing teams ranked in the top four na- 
tionally and playing the top teams in the confer- 
ence twice. 

“We had great competition,” Hesler said. 
“We had some amazing games against some 
amazing teams. It was a difficult schedule to 
play, but we set ourselves up to play the best.” 

The team shattered one of its preseason 
goals of scoring more goals than.last year. The 
Knights scored 46 goals this year, to last year’s 
18. 

Senior co-captain Johanne Skelley said the 
season was amazing. 

“We had so much talent,” she said. “Every- 
one got along, I am sad to see it end.” 

“Every game of the season every player 
gave it there all,” Harrison said. “For 70 min- 
utes every game we gave it everything we had- 
I feel this was one of our best seasons.” 





_ Fifty days of hard work will take the ice Fri- 


5 ' : ; 
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Photo By Emily Heffernan 
Left to right: Junior Katie Grable, senior Sarah Walker and first-year Anne Altieri, fight for a loose puck 
during practice on Oct. 28. 


Women’s hockey hits the ice with high hopes 


By Haven Quinn 
Sports Editor . 


“T think all our hard work 


will pay off.” 


day when the women’s hockey team opens its sea- 


son vs. MIT. 


Ashley Mabardy 


The team began dry land practices Sept. 15 


and began skating Oct. 15. 


“We trained Monday through Friday at 6:30 
in the morning,” sophomore Leslie Pomponi said. 
“We look good so far. I think we will have a 


strong team.” 


Junior Ashley Mabardy said the different 
styles of coaching has made the team better. 

“Technically, we are a lot better,’ Mabardy 
said. “We have a point system so we are always 
working harder. The coaches are communicating 
better and they are making us better players.” 

Fourth-year assistant coach Anne Blair said 


the team looks strong. 


“The team as a whole has improved,” she 
said. “We lost some key players last year, but we 


can fill the gaps.” 


Blair was named the program’s first full-time 
assistant coach in August after serving as a part- 


time coach for three seasons. 


“Tt’s a wonderful opportunity,” Blair said. “I 
get to do everything I’ve wanted to.” 


Junior 


look to improve from a 6-20-0 record last year. 

“We have a good addition of first-years,” 
Pomponi said. “We have three really strong goal- 
ies that came, and Jess Tourville has been skating 
really well.” 

The team will look to bring its hard-work, 
excitement and competitive attitude to the ice this 
year. ; 

“T think all our hard work will pay off,” 
Mabardy said. We work together really well, the 
atmosphere is better. We are really excited to 
play.” 

The team opens against MIT on Friday at 7 
p.m. and plays Holy Cross on Saturday at 3 p.m. 

“We haven’t lost to MIT in the past,” Blair 
said. “We hope for the same result. Holy Cross 
will be a bit tougher, but we are a stronger team. 
We are hopeful we will come out on top.” 


' Twelve first-years join the Knights, who 


SCOREBOARD 


Men’s Soccer 





Cross Country Volleyball Men’s Rugby 
11/6- NCAA Region- 10/26- SMC 4 10/25- SMC 3 _10/29- SMC 27 

als in Boston. Saint Rose 0 Plattsburgh St. 2 UMaine-Farmington 
Season over. 10/29- SMC O 12 

Field Hockey _ Bentley 3 11/5- vs. Providence 
10/26- PLAYOFFS Women’s Soccer Next game- @ Bryant . 
SMC 2 Southern Con- 10/26- SMC 0 11/5 vs. Pace 11/6- Either Maine or 
meeticut 4 UMass-Lowell 5 11/5 vs. Southern Trinity @ Bryant 


Season over. 





Senior | Volleyball 


Season over. 


Connecticut 


| Elementary Ed/ Psychology | Wilbraham, Mass. 


Athlete of the Week 


Kaitlyn Rae 





Why Chosen: Was named 
to the all-tournament team at the 
Skidmore tournament on Oct. 21- 
22. Rae averaged 3.7 kills and 
2.85 digs during three games. 


High school: Minnechaug Regional High School. 

Started playing: First year of high school. 

Why SMC: Because it’s in a beautiful location. It has a great 
little city, the lake, mountains, and pretty sick live music in Bur- 


lington. 


Favorite memory: Summer trip to Cape Cod with my crew in 
04 Holla!. 


Favorite food: Thanksgiving dinner. 


Plans for after graduation: To keep on traveling and work with 
kids as I go. 














KNIGHT 


WEITER 


By Haven Quinn 





‘Big Man on Campus’ 


o you think you have what 
D it takes to be the “Big Man 
on Campus?” 

To be the BMOC you have to 
dominate your sport. You need to 
be in the top-10 in all-time scoring. 
You have to have had at least one 
giant headline in The Burlington 
Free Press. You need to have had a 
temper problem in the past, causing 
you to sit out a game. Your coach 
has to say he believes you will 
help lead the team to its most suc- 
cessful season since the late ’80s. 
You can’t live in the quad and you 
have to have at least 65 Facebook 
friends. 

With broad shoulders, a 
buzzed blonde head, standing six 
feet tall, this 200-pound junior 
soccer extraordinare named Glenn 
Sherman, can check every box on 
the list. . 

Growing up in Arlington, Vt., 
where his graduating class could 
probably fit into his 2005 Chevy 
Silverado, Sherman has been play- 
ing soccer since he was 5. 

A Vermont Player of the Year 
as a senior in 2002, Sherman led 
his high school team in scoring 
four straight years and broke the 
school record for goals in a season 
with 30. 

So why come to a school 
whose soccer team went 10-22-4 in 
the two previous years? 

“T have no idea,” Sherman 
said. “I just wanted to play soccer. 
St. Michael’s was the only school I 
applied to.” 

What if he hadn’t’ gotten in? 
Sherman casually said, “I would 
have taken the year off and worked 
with my Dad.” 

Sherman’s Dad owns a con- 
crete pouring business, where he 
gets up at 5:30 a.m. and is loading 
by 6. 

Oh, yeah, that sounds fun! 

The team is 18-33-3 in your 
three years. Your first-year you 
led the team in scoring with eight 
goals and 19 points. Sophomore 
-year you led the team again with 
seven goals and 17 points, but the 
temper you’ve had your whole life 
earns you five yellow cards, caus- 
ing you to sit a game. 

Coach Tim Kaletia said Sher- 
man plays with tremendous pas- 
sion and emotion, but in the past it 
has not always been as positive. 

“This year he has particularly 
matured,” Kaletia said. “He has 
been in control of his emotions 
and is using his passionate play for 
positive results.” 

Positive results: check. 

Sherman, with 36 points, was 
one point out of 10th place on the 
all-time scoring list before the sea- 
son and is now sitting in third with 
48 career points. 

Fast forward to the day before 
the team’s final game against The 
College of Saint Rose. What does 
this hot shot do the night before? 

Sherman: | did some home- 
work. 

“Me: You are leading the team 


in scoring. Don’t you have cheer- 
leaders or tutors to do your work? 

Sherman: I wish, dude. Ac- 
tually, I don’t want to do work 
tonight. (Yelling from his room 
down the hall of his suite to Brian 
Plante’s room) BRIAN! Get down 
here, let’s play “NCAA football.” 

Me: How long are you going 
to play? 

Sherman: | could sit here for 
hours. 

Our star soccer player plays 
Playstation and listens to country 
music all night. Now that’s serious 
mental preparation. 

At least he is motivated on the 
field, right? 

Game day. 

Me: What do you do before 
games? 

Sherman: | listen to “Detroit 
City” by Eminem and just get 
amped to play. 

Me: Detroit what? 

Sherman: Dude, it’s a song. 
It pumps me up. Want to hear it, 
dude? 

Me: No. 

Must be a good song because 
Sherman went out and scored the 
first goal in a 4-0 rout of St. Rose 
to end the season. 

No practice tomorrow, the sea- 
son is over. Sherman finished as 
the college’s third leading scorer. 
Time to party! 

Me: What are we doing to- 
night? Is the soccer team having 
a rager? You got to introduce me 
to some women. You must know 
everyone? 

Sherman: I have two mid- 
terms tomorrow. I can’t go out. 

Me: Don’t you have someone 
who can take them for you? 

Sherman: Dude, this isn’t Di- 
vision 1. 

Four hours of studying lat- 
er Sherman opens his door and 
screams, “BRIAN! Want to play 
NCAA?” 

Oh, great. Another night play- 
ing Playstation. This couldn’t get 
any more fun. I spoke too soon. 

Sherman starts blasting his 
Kenny Chesney, Phil Vassar and 
other country songs I don’t know 
from his laptop. 

Me: What are we listening to? 

Sherman: Dude, country is 
the best. _I rarely listen to any- 
thing else. 

Me: You're one of the best 
players ever here. Your coach 
thinks you will help lead the team 
to the most successful season since 
the ’80s and you live like you don’t 
even care. 

Sherman: | like the pressure 
and all that, but it’s just a game. 

No ragers and no beer pong. 
No entourage of women. Just 
country music, some occasional 


“homework and NCAA football. 


And this is the guy coach Ka- 
leita thinks is his Annakin Sky- 
walker for next year? 

I didn’t’ know the chosen one 
played video games all day. 
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Photos By Jonah Kessel 


Senior Katie Ouellette spikes the ball past on Plattsburgh State on Oct. 25. 











ih 


The Lady Knights try stopping a Plattsburgh State player’s spike. St. Michael’s won 3-2 
for its second win in a row. 





Volleyball wins two of three © 


(Not including Tuesday’s game) 
On Saturday, Oct. 18, vs. Plattsburgh State, senior co-captain Jessica Mulroy 


This was the first win at home for the team. 


had a game-high 57 assists. First-year Stephanie Smetana added four aces. Senior 
Katie Ouellette led the Knights with 21 digs, and finished with 29 kills on just four 
errors. 


The team will close out its season with a double-header on Saturday. 





10 a.m. vs. Pace University and 1 p.m. vs. Southern Connecticut 





Men’s soccer ends with a win, but misses playoffs by one game 


By Jack Owens 
Staff Writer 


The men’s soccer team ended the season 
7-10-1, finishing in ninth place in the NE-10, 
missing the playoffs. 

Coach Tim Kaleita cited a lack of focus 
and inconsistency, leading to the sub-.500 re- 
cord. 

“Soccer is a game normally decided by 
one goal,” Kaleita said. “We need to give 100 
percent and 90 minutes of effort.” 

Junior Glenn Sherman said the team’s fo- 
cus was the problem in the games they lost. 

“We lost focus and we lost,” he said. 

The team had two three-game losing 
streaks this season. 

The team ranked in the bottom third of 
the conference in several offensive and defen- 
sive categories, including goals per game and 
goals allowed per game. 

“The lowlights were probably losing some 
games by a lot of goals, like the Middlebury, 
Southern Connecticut and Franklin Pierce 
games,” senior co-captain Jerrod Hall said. 

The Purple Knights were outscored 18-0 
in these contests. 

Despite another losing season, Kaleita’s 
job doesn’t appear to be in jeopardy. 

In an e-mail interview, Athletic Director 
Geri Knortz would not comment on the future 
of Kaleita, who has a career record of 50-98- 
12, saying that wins and losses were only one 
measure of a team’s success. She wrote that 
each program has an evaluation process that 
involves coaches and student-athletes. 

Kaleita and his players. do not see this 
season as a complete failure. They managed 
to win games against some of the top teams in 
the conference. 

“Our biggest result came with a 0-0 tie on 
the road against Merrimack when they were 
ranked eighth in the nation,” senior co-captain 
Andy Akins said. 





A 3-2 win vs. UMass-Lowell in which 
the Knights came back twice in regulation 
and won in overtime was’ another highlight. 
UMass finished fifth in the conference. 

However, that was followed by a loss to 
Stonehill, who Akins felt they should have 
beat. e 

“We have proven we can play with the 
best,” Kaleita says. “We just have to take care 
of business and get the job done.” 

Sherman will be the only returning senior. 
He will be looked upon to carry the load. 

“I am.going, to.miss the seniors and their 





Photo by Emily Heffernan 
Junior Glenn Sherman prepares to take a shot against Saint Rose on Wednesday Oct. 26, 
Sherman scored the first of the teams four goals in a 4-0 win. 


leadership and dedication,” Kaleita said, “but 
Glenn has matured and is going to bring good 
leadership.” 

This year’s team was young, with 15 first- 
years and sophomores. 

Kaleita said all of these players have the 
potential to start, and there will be more depth 
than ever. 

“Tm looking forward to next season,” 
Sherman said. “The guys returning know 
what needs to be done. The team chemistry is 
great and we all have the same goal in mind.” 


Too little too late 
for field hockey 


By Haven Quinn 
Sports Editor 


A slow start killed the field 
hockey team as it lost to South- 
ern Connecticut 4-2 in the open- 
ing round of the NE-10 playoffs 
on Wednesday Oct. 26. 

“We had a slow start,” 
Coach Carla Hesler said. “We 
picked it up in the second half 
finishing strong, but we were 
always playing catch-up.” 


“For 70 minutes 
every game 
we gave it everything 
we had.” 


Lindsay Harrison 
Junior . 


The Knights felléhind 2- 
0 after the first-half and were 
down 3-0 by the 41-minute 
mark in the second half before 
senior Nikki Pickman put the 
Knights on the board. South- 
ern Connecticut made it 4-1 
until senior Ashley Brown net- 
ted her 3rd goak@f'the season, 
making it 4-2. 

“Tt was just a little too late,” 
Hesler said. 

Assistant coach Aurelia 
Davidson gave a “play for today 
because there is no tomorrow” 


See FIELD HOCKEY page 15 





